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, OSCAR WILDE 


Some Hitherto Unpublished Letters of the Last Phase * 
Louis WILKINSON 


INCE Oscar Wilde’s death, the cloud that artificially ob- 
scured his literary reputation during the last five years 
of his life has gradually lifted. It is now generally 

recognized that he is a significant figure of his period, and the 
value of his work is being no less highly than dispassionately 
appraised. Salome and The Importance of Being Earnest reach 
a far wider circle of playgoers than they ever did in their author’s 
lifetime, while new editions and translations of Wilde’s prose 
and verse are being issued and circulated with astonishing rapid- 
ity both at home and abroad. Few writers of Wilde’s generation 
are at present so far from being drugs on the market as he. 
There are signs that the recrudescence of the popularity of 
Wilde as an author has led to some revision of the once familiar 
attitude of the general public toward him asaman. The question 
is beginning to be raised whether, after all, he was not more 
a unfortunate than criminal, not so much a wilful offender against 
| | society as the victim of abnormal mental and emotional condi- 
tions, not incompatible, as we have now to admit, with genius 
of a very remarkable kind. ‘The further questions naturally 
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The letters with which this article deals were written between 
December, 1898, and July, 1900. It will be remembered that 
Oscar Wilde was released from prison in the spring of 1897 and 
died in the autumn of 1900; so this correspondence extends over 
the larger portion of what I have referred to as the last phase of 
his life. The three or four years that make up this period 
were spent, as most people know, entirely on the Continent, first 
near Dieppe, afterwards mainly in Paris. ‘They were years of 
unhappiness and suffering, almost continuous, varied by out- 
bursts of that kind of gaiety which is more tragic than either— 
that “ joy more sad than grief ” induced by way-t-defiant protest 
against a perpetual burden, kerne- 

Society’s punishment of Oscar Wilde did not end with the 
appointed limit of his term of imprisonment. After his “ dis- 
grace” only a very few were left from the crowd of companions 
and disciples and sycophants of his triumphal days. In Paris he 
was subjected to frequent slights and affronts from people who 
a few years earlier had been boastful of their acquaintanceship 
with him. To such treatment he was keenly sensitive. A dis- 
tinguished educationalist, Fellow of a Cambridge College, told 
me of an occasion on which he passed Wilde in a Paris street, 
a year or so after his release. The scholar was driving in a 
cab, Wilde was walking in the opposite direction, and their eyes 
met. For that moment the recognition happened to be on Wilde’s 
side only, and he concluded that this former acquaintance of his 
was another one of the many who now chose deliberately to 
“cut”? him. ‘‘ When I had passed him,” said the Don, in 
telling the story, “I realized who he was: and then it was too 
late. The sudden pain in his eyes was unforgettable.” In this 
case the slight was not intentional, but in scores of others it was 
premeditated. When I related this incident to a very intimate, 
and always loyal, friend of Wilde, he shrugged his shoulders 
and observed shortly that that was the kind -“ thing that was 
perpetually happening. 

Among other causes of the unhappiness of these last years 
may be reckoned poverty and inability to work. The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol, as Mr. Robert Ross tells us, was no less than 
De Profundis composed practically entirely in prison. When 
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Oscar Wilde was liberated, he could write nothing more. Money 
he could have earned, of course, by lending himself to the service 
of journalistic sensation-mongering. Offers were received from 
representatives of the baser press, baited by considerable sums 
of money, for articles from Wilde’s pen on 4 Day of My Life 
in Prison, Reminiscences of My Trial, and the like. Needless 
to say, he had a natural immunity from such temptations as these. 
One answer of his is well known. ‘I cannot understand,” he 
said, “‘ how such a proposal can be made to any gentleman.” So 
he continued to live in what were nearly always, for him, harass- 
ing and wearisome financial straits. Ina letter of January, 1900 
(from the little Latin Quarter hotel where he afterwards died), 
he writes: 

“So you are coming abroad—lI think it is an admirable 
idea. . . . But I fear you would not like my hotel. I live 
there because I have no money ever—it is an absurd place: it 
is not a background.” 

Under the stress of tragically changed conditions Wilde re- 
mained in many respects the same; so much the same as to deceive 
people who met him casually into the belief that he was well 
and happy. He was often enough in the old debonair extrava- 
gant vein; the familiar spirit of whimsical irresponsible humor 
did not, could not, wholly forsake him. In a passage immediately 
following the one just quoted, a characteristic lightness and 
gleam emerge: he smiles, in his way—so well known, and so 
exasperating to serious-minded people of a certaintype. These 
always have misunderstood the levity of Wilde, and they always 
will. 

“ The only thing really nice in the whole hotel is your own 
photograph: but one cannot, or one should not, play Narcissus 
to a photograph—even water is horribly treacherous; the eyes 
of one who loves one are the only mirror.” 

In the same spirit he gave as his reason for taking the 
pseudonym of “Sebastian Melmoth,” that he wished “to prevent 
postmen having fits#” The passage in which the phrase occurs 
is quoted later. 

Oscar Wilde, like all artists, knew how to weave together, 
after Life’s fashion, strands of color gay and grave. This is 
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why everybody said that he could never be really serious. No 
one can convince the Philistine that a man may be in carnest 
when he is joking. He must, according to the Philistine view, 
either set out to joke and grin all the time, or else set out to be 
serious and never relax a muscle. This is not Wilde’s way, as it 
is not the way of any great English writer, from Shakespeare 
downward. But the humor and the wit of Wilde gave an 
added offence to the reputable bourgeois intelligence because 
they had a quality of audacity and derision peculiarly their own. 
Peculiarly Irish, perhaps one might say, for Mr. Bernard Shaw 
gives offence for something the same reason, though not alto- 
gether the same. And Mr. Shaw is gradually being forgiven 
because he is a propagandist, which Wilde never was. Further, 
there is nothing of petulance, nothing of waywardness, nothing 
of the spoilt child about Mr. Shaw as there was about Wilde. 
Wilde was always undisciplined and irresponsible—the less to 
be looked to for guidance, perhaps, but certainly the more to 
be loved. 

In one of these letters, written from the Canton Vaud in 
March, 1899, he speaks very unmistakably in his own way of 
Switzerland. This letter, equally with those others, has sug- 
gested the observations just interpolated. 

“‘J am, as you see, in Switzerland: on the lake of Geneva in 
the villa of a friend: across the lake, on the other side, are the 
mountains of Savoy and Mont Blanc: who at sunset flushes like 
a rose: with shame perhaps at the prevalence of tourists: he has 
lost all his terrors: spinsters climb: him now: and his snows are 
not virgin any more. as 

“The fringes of the lake are fledged with pines, but I don’t 
like Switzerland: it has produced nothing but theologians and 
waiters. Amiel and Obermann are types of sterility: I attribute 
it, all to the lack of physical beauty in the race: they are shape- 
less, colourless: grey of texture, and without form: the beautiful 
races are the great races: here they are like cave-men; no impulse, 
born of the splendour of physical perfection has ever filled them: 
their cattle have more expression. Je m’ennuie, je m’ennuie.” _ 

Here are the notes gay and grave, but here, as so often, the 
note that echoes most persistently, beyond all others struck, is 
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the note of weariness and depression. The aphorist smiled or 
laughed with his own jests and with life’s as before, but his 
eyes had lost their light. ‘The simple statement—‘‘I am ill 
and unhappy "—of a letter of February, 1900, gives more truly 
the dominant and determining tone of this last phase than any 
other passage I could quote. In the same letter he warned me 
against a certain adventurer who had victimized him the summer 
before and had recently written to me, with the object, doubtless, 
of further exploitation. I quote from this letter for the sake of 
the words that are italicized and that make the quotation 
relevant here. The italics are mine. Comment-is-superfluous, 
forne-reader-will missthe pregnancy of the phrase, 
“T am very sorry that you are in correspondence with 

He is a most infamous young swindler, who selected 
me—of all ruined people—to swindle out of money: he is clever, 
but little more than a professional thief. He introduced him- 
self to me, and induced me to make myself responsible for his 


hotel bills—left me to pay them, and stole money besides—what 


ae French call ‘ un sale individu.’ Don’t write to him any more 


22or know him. But how did you know him? Please tell me 
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His allusion to The Portrait of Mr. W. H. was suggested 
by some enthusiasms of mine about the Sonnets of Shakespeare. 

“So you love Shakespeare's Sonnets: I have loved them, as 
one should love all things, not wisely but too well. In an old 
Blackwood—of I fancy 1889—you will find a story of mine called 
‘The Portrait of Mr. W. H..,’ in which I have expressed a new 
theory about the wonderful lad whom Shakespeare so deeply 
loved. I think it was the boy who acted in his plays. If you 
come across the story, read it, and tell me what you think.” 

On one occasion I asked Wilde’s permission to carry out a 
project (never realized) for the performance of a dramatized 
version of Dorian Gray. 

“Certainly,” he replied, ‘‘ you can dramatize my book—but 
please tell me if the version is yours—and how the play is con- 
structed. 

‘““ Who acts Dorian Gray? He should be beautiful. 

“My work is so far in your hands that I rely on your 
artistic instinct that the play shall have some quality of beauty 
and style. 

“You can have four performances, and if there should be 
any notices of the play in papers pray let me see them.” 

It is characteristic that there is no mention in this letter of 
any terms of financial profit to himself. When the scheme of 
the dramatization fell through, he made no further allusion 
to it. 

For gain of money Wilde cared as little as for gain of time. 
He would never show the smallest anxiety to make the most of 


_either. The man of affairs, proclaiming money-thrift as a virtue, 


urges husbandry of cash: the moralist loftily disapproves such 
counsel, and urges in his turn husbandry of hours and minutes. 
Wilde was at variance with both. He was a master of the art 
of wasting money when he had it and always a master of the 
art of wasting time. He never improved the occasion. In 
these letters the reader will have noticed the conversational 
casualness of his references to his own work—and noticed it, I 
hope, without disappointment. They are not criticisms, but they 
more characteristic of the author than any criticisms could 
. They are mere chance allusions of the kind that would 
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naturally be made in any pleasant waste of time in talk with a 
friend, when the bow of the intellect is unstrained. A more con- 
scientious, a more earnest man than Wilde would doubtless have 
been prompted to more detailed excursions for purposes of ex- 
planation or analysis. If I may again refer to the author who 
more than any other living suggests both comparison and contrast 
with Wilde, I would say that one can hardly imagine Mr. Bernard 
Shaw contenting himself with a mere reference to a play or pam- 
phlet of his own: a preface in miniature would be more in his line. 
But then Mr. Shaw believes in improving the occasion. He is no 
flaneur, as Wilde was. Wilde believed in a princely largesse, not 
only of money, but of moments. In these letters there is no 
disquisition, there is no hint of the erudite or the informing, but 
to some, at least, they will be none the less valuable for that. 
It was not as the scholar, the professed man of letters, that 
Wilde wrote to me from his cafés of the Boulevard des Italiens 
and the Boulevard des Capucines; he wrote, rather, the words 
he would have spoken, at a charming haphazard, if there and 
then I could have joined him at one of those little circular marble- 
topped tables, over his café noir or his apéritif. How wonder- 
fully effortless is every sentence of these letters, and how magic- 
ally they all convey the sense of the spoken word! Here is an art 
that too many learned and toilsome persons have lost and may not 
recapture. The divorce of literary allusion from pedantry and 
self-consciousness, in talk or correspondence, is a difficult task for 
most, but to Wilde it would seem never to have been a task at 
all. His touch, at such points as these, is infallibly light and 
easy, and it is so because he “‘ can no other.” 

“Do you love Arnold’s Thyrsis and The Scholar Gypsy? 
The former is an exquisite little classic. Sicilian flutes are not 
sweeter than either.” 

Poetry, at least, never lost its old thrill for Wilde, even in 
those later days of gray and black. 

““T see,”—he writes in one letter, of F ebruary, 1899—“ you 
are studying the delicate forms of verse. That is quite right. 
To master one’s instrument is the great thing. . . . I hope 
you will devote yourself, with vows, to poetry. It is a sacra- 
mental thing, and there is no pain like it.” 
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And again—in November of the same year: “Iam afraid 
Se hl aa be a poet—: how tragic! how terribly tragic! 
a the waters of Helicon there is death—the only death worth 
dying.” 

In 2 letter of two or three months later, written to Brussels, 
he again coals tribute in passing to Matthew Arnold, this time 
by quotation. 

Ts ] : : 

m so glad that we are seemingly quite close to each 


other—at any rate without the ‘ salt unplumbed estranging sea’ 
between us.” 


And here is a reference to the Rubaiyat: 

“ FitzGerald’s Omar is a masterpiece of art: I feel proud 
that a kinsman of mine—Sir Ralph Ouseley—brought the first 

MS. of Omar Khayyam to England: to Europe perhaps: it is the 
beautiful Bodleian MS., which I suppose you have seen.” 

On another occasion he speaks of some modern French and 
Belgian writers: 

“TI hope you are perfecting yourself in French—to read 
Greek and speak French are two of the greatest pleasures in the 
cultivation of life. If you have not read Georges Eekhoud’s 
books—he is a Flamand—order them at once—Mes Confessions 
and Le Siécle Patibulaire. The last has a wonderful story 
dedicated tome. . . . I hope you have read Paul Adam’s 
Basile et Sophie—a coloured Byzantine novel—very terrible— 
and curious: also get a little book called Memoirs d’un Petit 
Gendelettre with a wonderful preface by Paul Adam. The 
author—Maurice Léon—committed suicide some months ago 
because he found that one could rarely speak the truth about 
others, never about oneself. He is a strange intellectual martyr 
—who died not for Faith but for Doubt.” 

Another book that Wilde recommended me to read was 
Jaspar Tristram, by Mr. A. W. Clarke. 

“Tt is about Radley obviously—our age is full of mirrors 
and masks. If you have not read the book—order it: the early 
part—half Hellenic—is charming.” 

One of these literary allusions is of especial interest, as it is 
introduced by way of explanation of the pseudonym “ Sebastian 
Melmoth” adopted by Wilde after his imprisonment. “ A fan- 
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tastic name,” he had called it in an earlier letter, “ but I shall 


explain to you some day.” 
“ You asked me,” he wrote later, ‘“ about ‘Melmoth.’ Of 


course I have not changed my name: in Paris I am as well known 
as in London: it wd. be childish. 

‘But to prevent postmen having fits—I sometimes have my 
letters inscribed with the name of a curious novel by my grand- 
uncle, Maturin: a novel that was part of the romantic revival 
of the early century—and though imperfect—a pioneer—-: it is 
still read in France and Germany: Bentley republished it some 
years ago. I laugh at it, but it thrilled Europe—and is still 
played as a play in modern Spain.” 

It will be already obvious, I think, that Wilde wrote letters 
as he wrote books—that is, much in the same way of speech. 
Scarcely a chance handful of words, idly taken up and idly~ 
dropped, but bears close and unmistakable kinship to his recog- 
nized literary character. It is, for example, the author of 

The Ballad of Reading Gaol who speaks in the sentence: “ You 
must not, in life at any rate, trail purple palls of tragedy, or be 
caught in evil nets of fate.” And this passage, reminiscent of 
his Oxford days, is in harmony with others that the readers 
will remember in The Critic as Artist or The Decay of Lying: 
“ae. ; the most flowerlike time of one’s life—one sees the 
r mirrors—later on, one sees the 

be ause it does not turn one to 
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photograph for me—but no photograph was in the envelope! 
Your thoughts must have been in the crystal of the moon—call 
them back, and let me have your portrait.” 

Or perhaps that is more in Lord Henry’s manner. 

But I find that I have already quoted as much as is likely 
to be of general interest, or as much as I can feel justified in 
quoting. here are no doubt others who possess letters of 
Wilde’s later years—letters more interesting and more valuable 
than mine—but it may be surmised that these others were close 
personal friends of his, and that in consequence the publication 
of even selected passages from their letters is out of the question. 
Wilde wrote to me as a stranger, because, as I afterwards 
learned, it so happened that I was the first person who wrote 
to him, after the disaster, from mere admiration for his literary 
achievements and sympathy with his misfortune. Others had 
written from morbid curiosity or pathological interest. We 
corresponded for many months, but we never met. Not long 
before his death, in July, 1900, I had accepted an invitation from 
him to come to Paris from Dieppe, where I was then staying; 
but he telegraphed: “Je suis trés malade ne venez pas cette 
semaine,’ and this was the last communication that I received. 

Under these circumstances his letters to me are presumably 
of a much less private and a much more public interest than 
most others that he wrote at the time. This is my apology for 
making them the subject of a published article. I feel that I can 
do so without breach of propriety: and it is because I also feel 
that the letters are likely to be serviceable to students of Wilde, 
and welcome to admirers of his genius, that I have decided not 
to allow them to remain altogether in manuscript. Most judges 
of literary values are now agreed that posterity will care to 
have as complete a portrait as possible of the author of Salome 
and De Profundis. ; 


